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HE purposes of this Conference shall be to advance the Kingdom of Jesus 

ay Christ by promoting the fellowship of the Congregational Churches of 

Southern California and by co-operating with our National Congregational 
Benevolent Societies. 

The Conference office is the local headquarters for representatives of all Con- 
gregational missionary societies and engagements for missionary addresses may be 
made through the Superintendent, Lantern slides and Missionary literature for 
the various societies are kept'on hand, and churches are urged to make large 
use of these facilities for closer acquaintance with our Congregational missions. 
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is a corporation composed of pastors and delegates of the Congregational 
‘ Churches of Los Angeles and vicinity. Each Church is represented by its 
pastor and one delegate for the Church and an additional delegate for every fifty 
members or major fraction thereof, but no Church may have more than twelve 
delegates, The immiediaté responsibility of the Society and its work is vested in 
the directorate of twenty-one members, elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, and the Superintendent. The purpose of the Society is the extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ, through the co-operation of the Congregational Churches 
of Los Angeles and vicinity. 
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Congregationalism in Southern California is published by the Southern 
California Congregational Conference, at Congregational House, 
831 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Oni: 


THE LAYMEN’S CONVENTIONS 


They came and are gone. Thorough preparation under the leader- 
ship of a strong. executive in the Central Committee and its able paid 
secretary, and a hearty, co-operative response on the part of pastors and 
laymen in the churches, produced great results. It is most significant 
that in the nine Coast conventions over 16,000 men paid one dollar each 
for the privilege of hearing a series of missionary addresses. Of these 
over 7,200 were registered in the Los Angeles and San Diego Conventions. 
The fact that more than 125,000 men were registered in this series of mis- 
sionary conventions marks a new era of expressed interest in the mission- 
ary propaganda and should warrant the expectation of a new era of 
progress. 

The conventions were not only great in the attendance of men, they 
were in no respect disappointing in their programs. Rarely, if ever, has 
a series of such telling missionary addresses been given. The impression 
was deep and must be abiding. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION, WHAT? 


The great danger of such meetings is that the impression shall not 
lead to action. A man who is moved by a new vision and quickened by 
anew emotion must speedily obey the vision and put new energy into 
his life or he is a weakened man. 

About 800 Congregational men were registered in the two Southern 
California Conventions. Most of them attended our Congregational 
rallies, Those present there resolved that they would take hold and lift; 
that they would help to produce in each church an efficient missionary 
committee; that they would do their utmost to secure in every church a 
thorough Every Member Canvass. It is hoped that no single layman 
went home and sat down to wait until the pastor or some other man 
moved to get these things done. The crucial days are just after the con- 
vention closes. 

We hope every man has done his best to initiate action in his own 
church, not only by talking about the conventions and the good time 
they had who were privileged to attend, but by helping his church to 
be a more efficient missionary church, a church that is making itself felt 
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in its own community as a soul winning church, and a church with a 
world-wide vision and outgoing energy that reaches the utmost parts of 
the earth. 

THE APPORTIONMENT 


The apportionment is only a suggested standard which every church 
can easily reach if it really tries. Both home and foreign work call for 
money. ‘The work halts in these crucial days because of the lack of it. 
There would be no lack if every member gave regularly. Littles count. 
‘Two cents a week from every church member, in addition to what is now 
given, would set all the bells ringing and send a thrill through 
every church. Think how easy it would be to raise the full apportion- 
ment. ‘This done there would be $240,000 of new money in the treasury 
of the American Board and $88,000 in the treasury of the Home Mission- 


ary Societies. 


a standard Every Member Canvass. 


must be used in 1916. 
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A DAY IN THE FIELD 
By the Superintendent 


The day is twenty-four hours long 
(or short). It begins on Saturday 
with the dinner (or supper,—the 
name varies in city and country), 
sometimes at the pastor’s home, 
sometimes elsewhere. Then, after 
the repast, the trustees and other 
officers ofthe church meet informally 
to discuss the ‘‘state of the church,”’ 
which affords the opportunity to 
emphasize the importance of the 
Every Member Canvass, not only 
for financial support but for the ex- 
pression of fellowship, the value of 
the Apportionment Plan for the 
support of the missionary societies 
and the necessity of remitting reg- 
ularly each month all benevolence 
contributions to Fred M. Wilcox, 
Treasurer of the Southern Califor- 
nia Conference, so that the mission- 
aries of all the Societies may be 
paid promptly. 


Let us not wait till next year till your church can put on 


Do it now. 1916 opportunities 


HENRY H. KELSEY. 


After this fine meeting with its 
‘‘feast of reason and flow of soul,”’ 
the pastor and ‘‘co-pastor’’ have a 
friendly chat, often into the late 
hours of the night, on the church 
news and the deeper things of life. 


At nine o’clock on this particular 
Sunday morning, the Pastor con- 
ducted the religious service at the 
State Hospital at Patton and the 
Superintendent preached to a con- 
gregation of about 800 men and 
women. At the close, the Pastor 
called for a vote of appreciation — 
which was unanimously adopted, 
several of the ladies shouting 
“hurrah, hurrah’’! 

Then followed in quick succes- 
sion, beginning at 10:00 o’clock:— 
(1) a story and address to the entire 
Highland Congregational Sunday 
School; (2) an address to the 
Pastor’s Bible Class on ‘“The Immi- 
gration Problem and Our Oppor- 
tunity’’; (38) at the service of wor- 
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ship- at 11:00 a. m., which the 
children were urged to attend with 
the promise of another story, the 
preaching of asermon; (4) after the 
noon meal, at 2:30 p. m., a brief talk 
to the Junior Endeavor Society and 


then, (5) an address out of doors at . 


the San Bernardino County Hospital 
to the inmates of the hospital who 
were gathered about in windows 
and doors and on the lawn, and to 
about twenty members of the 
Highland Church who had gone 
there to sing and carry oranges for 
the inmates. On the theory that 
“the longest way around is the 
shortest way home,’’ we had a 
beautiful ride through the orange 
groves, over which San Jacinto and 
San Bernardino peaks, snow-capped, 
kept their silent guard. At 6:30 
p. m., there followed (6) an address 
on ‘Christian Endeavor’ to the 
young people; (7) at 7:30, an ad- 
dress to the congregation, which 
had assembled early, on ‘‘Home 
Missions in Southern California,’’ 
emphasizing the need and oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive missionary 
campaign and (8) at 8:00 p. m., an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Immi- 
grant in the Homeland 
America,’’ to a congregation which 
filled the Church. 


Beginning at 9:00 a. m. and 
closing at 9:00 p. m., there were 
thus nine addresses to various audi- 
ences and an opportunity to preach 
the Gospel to many people. John 
Wesley may have had a fuller day, 
but he did not travel as far nor see 
such wonderful scenery nor have 
so good a time! 


and 


A DAY AT HEADQUARTERS 


By the 
Superintendent’s Assistant 


Offices on the second floor of a 
one-time residence, shadowed pro- 
tectingly by the great First Church, 
suggest tranquillity. Enter the 
Congregational House, however, 
and observe a day’s activity to de- 
termine whether the situation veri- 
fies this impression. 

You will discover that three 
distinct departments engage the 
energies of the office. Routine 
work of machinery, rendered mean- 
ingful through its significance, com- 
prises an important factor. Cor- 
respondence,—for the daily output 
of letters averages twenty,—and the 
keeping of records are included in 
this category. Receipts from the 
various churches to the several 
Benevolence Societies are separately 
itemized, both in chronological 
order and in specific accounts for 
each church. The monthly payroll 
for the forty Home Missionary 
pastors is prepared. An account 
for the ‘“‘Helps by the Way,’’ now 
maintaining a regular subscription 
list for the monthly edition of 5,000 
copies, and a petty account for 
office expenses must also be kept. 
Special undertakings, such as the 
issuance of the Minutes to be edited 
and proof-read, the collecting of data 
for the Year Book and the tabula- 
tion of findncial statements, besides 
many similar, incidental tasks, ex- 
panda normal day’s business into 
a substantial quota. 

When a telephone ring interrupts 
the ennui of an unplanned day, it 
furnishes a pleasant diversion, but 
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when from ten to forty calls tem- 
porarily suspend the routine work, 
they forma ‘‘department” in them- 
selves. Such calls range from in- 
quiries as to the location of certain 
churches, addresses of ministers to 
the often important questions con- 
cerning a Sunday supply or the 
calling of a special meeting. How- 
ever, since the office aims to act as 
the local clearing-house for Con- 
gregationalism, these hindrances 
merely represent a logical portion 
of the general program. 


Thirdly, —and this forms perhaps 
the most important, surely the most 
interesting phase,—a day would be 
colorless indeed without callers. A 
hesitating knock usually announces 
a stranger, perhaps someone seeking 
employment or charity, guided here 
in search of practical Christianity. 
Thoughtful suggestions by the 
Superintendent, of more material 
value than the price of a meal, await 
this visitor. No knock at all may 
mean a solicitor who assumes that, 
in a place where he hopes to sell 
carbon paper and typewriter rib- 
bons, one may walk in without such 


preliminary. A knock followed by 
immediate entrance ordinarily 
brings a “regular” caller, 


One hour he is a pastor, in search 
of counsel from ‘‘the co-pastor to all 
the pastors’; the next he is the 
President of an eastern theological 
seminary, paying his compliments 
to Congregational headquarters in 
Southern California, and, incidental- 
ly perhaps, securing the necessary 
letter which will introduce him to 
the railroad officials and secure a 


half-fare clergy rate! Unexpectedly, 
the Pacific Coast Secretary for one 
of our National Societies appears, 
having a few days for visitation in 
this territory and wishing appoint- 
ments for the coming Sunday. 


During his call, some important plan 
for co-operation between the Con- 
ference and the Society which he 
represents may be carefully formu- 
lated. By afternoon, the new presi- 
dent of a woman’s society will drop 
in, seeking leaflets and literature, 
of which we have so large a supply 
relating to our National Societies. 
Here is a Methodist ‘‘brother’’ in- 
quiring about the stereopticon sets 
of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment for which this office acts as the 
local depository. On his heels fol- 
lows the pastor of one of our city 
churches, calling for the slides of the 
American Board which he has re- 
served for the coming Sunday. 


Scarcely has he left, before the Wells 
Fargo expressman carries in a box 
containing the returned slides of the 
A. M. A., used in a more distant 
church, on the preceding Sunday. 
Four persons enter simultaneously, 
a committee from some church need- 
ing advice as to its financial situa- 
tion or the unfortunate relationship 
between pastor and people. Of 
special import proves the long inter- 
view with the minister seeking a 
location. Perhaps he is young, 
vigorous, alert and will captivate 
some congregation; but possibly he 
is handicapped by ill health, an un- 
fortunate personality or a failure 
which pursues him from parish to 
parish. There are vacant pulpits 
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and these ministers crave their op- 
portunity, but not always can the 
proper connection be consummated, 
and many earnest men must suffer 
disappointment because of the in- 
flexible barriers. 

In a day’s experience, the gamut 
of humanity may be run, ranging 
froma college president to a German 
soldier, seeking passage to ‘‘the 
Fatherland” and attracted by the 
name Kenngott! During a week, 
the veteran Home Missionary leader 
of the country and the youngest 
son of a California minister enter 
the office. Pathos and humor often 
intermingle; glimpses of tragedies 
are revealed; churches and pastors 
are yoked in happy relationship; 
vital policies take birth; mechanical 
and spiritual service for the King- 
dom is rendered; but never does life 
pall or the day pass uneventfully. 


Fellowship and Evangelism 
By the General Missionary 


It is a gratifying fact that an in- 
creasing spirit of fellowship among 
the churches is manifest throughout 
the Conference. The spirit of unity 
is growing. There is a stronger 
feeling of common interests and 
united efforts. There isa more de- 
termined purpose to co-operate to 
make the Kingdom of God more 
effective in Southern California and 
to help extend the Kingdom to ‘all 
lands needing the Gospel. Iam 
simply giving my observation that 
during my two and one-half years 
in California, there is a marked de- 
gree of progress in this spirit of fel- 


lowship in our Conference. This 
fact should certainly be an inspira- 
tion. 

Far more pronounced, however, 
than the spirit of fellowship is the 
development of interest in evangel- 
ism. During the past few months, 
there have been more requests for 
the General Missionary to assist in 
evangelistic services, than in all the 
rest of the time he has been serving 
in California. 

Bringing every man, woman and 
child into vital relationship with 
Jesus Christ, and letting Him live 
His life through us, as the vine lives 
its life through the branches, is after 
all the hub of the whole wheel of 
Christian life and service. An evan- 
gelism that in its vision sees clearly, 
this union with Christ, and that then 


-works out the Christ-spirit into every 


form of human betterment should be 
the central aim of the Church. 
Yielding our lives tothe Master and 
and living the Christ-life, in our 
homes and in our community and 
in the Church and in every human 
relationship, will do more than any- 
thing else toward solving our prob- 
lems of Church attendance, and 
Church finances, and social uplift, 
and young people’s moral success, 
as well as our missionary work 
every where. 


Evangelization of the Immigrant 


Report of the Address by George 
F. Kenngott at the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention 
February 29, 1916 

Immigration is like the Nile. 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. The 


Nile is a good stream when it irri- 
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gates; bad when it inundates. 
America is the gift of immigration. 
The stream needs channels and 
dikes to direct its course, lest it in- 
undatetheland. Immigration tends 
to settle as a sediment on the cities 
of the North Atlantic seaboard. 
Every city, sooner or later, passes 
through the experience of eastern 
textile cities, where the in-draught 
to the center becomes often the 
down-draught and the out-draught 
from center to circumference, 
does not always become the up- 
draught. The eastern textile cities 
in seventy-five years have changed 
from farming communities to manu- 
facturing centers, from a homogene- 
ous American life to a heterogene- 
ous foreign existence, from the day 
when the owner of the mill lived in 
the city and knew his employees by 
name to the regime of the ‘‘anony- 
mousness of industry,’’ when the 
emnployees are known by their num- 
bers and ‘‘absentee landlordism’’ 
prevails and large foreign remit- 
tances go forth from the employees 
who, with a low standard of living, 
impoverish themselves for the sake 
of their families and friends across 
the seas, 

In Massachusetts where once the 
Pilgrims and Puritans devoted them- 
selves to God and church and state, 
many modern pilgrims from the Med- 
iterranean shores, illiterate and un- 
skilled, untrained in the meaning of 
civil or religious liberty, unevangel- 
ized and un-Americanized, trample 
under their feet the stars and stripes, 
and carry over their heads the red 
banner with the motto, ‘‘No Master 
and no God.’’ 


Los Angeles faces an immigration 
problem which, though not yet 
equal to that of eastern cities, is 
ever growing in demensions and in 
perplexity. In our population of 
55V,000, we have of the earlier im- 
migrants, foreign born, from north- 
western Europe, 55,000. Of the 
later immigrants from southeastern 
Europe, we have 21,000 Slavic 
peoples (including 7,500 Russians, ° 
7,500 Croatians and 2,500 Poles) 
and 28,000 Non-Slavic peoples (in- 


cluding 10,000 Hebrews, 6,500 
Italians, 2,500 Armenians, 1,500 
Greeks and 1,500 Spanish). Ofthe 
Non-European peoples, we have 


2,000 Chinese, 7,500 Japanese, and 
50,000 Mexicans. The result of a 
survey in Los Angeles shows what 
our neglect of the immigrant costs, 
namely $1,271,575.138 which is 
spent in the various remedial 
fields of crime, sickness, poverty 
and unemployment, divided as fol- 
lows:—Crime, $627,457.42 (47.8%), 
sickness, $330,618.16 (25.2% ), pov- 


erty, $215,014.95 (16.4%), un- 
employment, $98,484.60 (7.5%), 


while only $38,988.14 is spent in 
the constructive field of education. 
The total cost of maintaining Los 
Angeles City Schools is $4,430,861. ~ 
30, of which $120,380.57 (2.7% of 
the total) is spent on Evening 
Schools and of this amount only 
$38,983.14 (.8% ) is spent for the 
immigrants in the evening schools. 

The churches are doing some- 
thing to evangelize the immigrant, 
but not much. Almost all of the 
leading denominations have mis- 
sionary work among the Japanese, 
Chinese and Mexicans. The Bap- 
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tists and Seventh-Day Adventists 
have work among the Russians; 
the United Presbyterians among the 
Italians; the Congregatinalists 
among the Armenians. There are 
no missions among the Croatians 
and Greeks and several other races 
which are here in large numbers. 

The difficulty is that, while co- 
operation is practiced in many other 
spheres of life, it has hardly touched 
our denominations. Trusts have 
been organized almost everywhere 
except in charity and religion. In 
these two fields especially, competi- 
tion and rivalry still hold sway. 
Ecclesiastics who condemned Dar- 
winism a generation ago now prac- 
tice it, with its unchristian doctrine 
of tooth, claw and nail and the 
“survival of the fittest’? (which 
means strongest, not necessarily 
best) in denominational rivalries 
and competitions. We are like 
_ warships that meet in the night and 
clash in battle and find, in the morn- 
ing light, that they are brothers. 
Pride built the Tower of Babel on 
the Plains of Shinar and brought 
confusion of tongues; Pentecost and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit of 
love and good-will brought har- 
mony, order and understanding, so 
that race prejudice and confusion of 
tongues wereatanend. We need 
the Pentecostal Blessing. 


The Advance of a Decade 
1905-1915 
The religious statistics compiled for 
the Laymen’s Missionary Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles are illuminating. 
The following facts regarding Con- 


gregationalism are noteworthy:— 
In the United States, the percentage 
of increase in church membership 
was 13 (the smallest, except that of 
the Christian which was 11, in the 
list of eleven denominations); the 
percentage of increase in contribu- 
tions to local expenses was 29 (our 
denomination being seventh in the 
list) and for missions and benevol- 
ences 28 (Congregationalists being 
tenth in the list). The average gift 
per member for local church ex- 
penses was $12.43 in 1904; and 
$14.04 in 1914; and the average 
gift per member for missions and 
benevolences was $2.13 in 1904 and 
$2.44 in 1914. 

In Southern California, during 
this decade, the percentage of in- 
crease in church membership was 
66; in local expenses, 135; in mis- 
sions and benevolences 93. The 
average gifts per member for local 
expenses were $24.21 in 1914, as 
compared with $17.14 in 1905; and 
for missions and benevolences $3.63 
in 1914 as compared with $3.12 in 
1905. 

In Los Angeles County, the per- 
centage of increase in church mem- 
bership in the decade was 103; in 
local expenses 148; in missions and 
benevolences 91. The average gifts 
per member for local expenses 
(which include several new church 
buildings) were $36.28 in 1914, as 
compared with $29.73 in 1905; and 
for missions, $3.70 in 1914 as 
compared with $3.93 in 1905. 

In Los Angeles City, the percent- 
age of increase in church member- 
ship was 61; in local expenses, 124; 
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in missions 12. The average gifts 
per member for locai expenses were 
$13.60 in 1914, as compared with 
$9.78 in 1905; and for missions, 
$2.69, as compared with $3.85 in 
1905. 

It appears from these figures that 
Congregationalism has made a 
larger proportionate gain in church 
membership in Southern California 
than in the country at large (66% 
for Southern California, as com- 
pared with 13% for the whole 
United States). In the percentage 
of increase in contributions to local 
church expenses the proportion is 
135% for Southern California and 
29% for the country at large; and 
in percentage of gain in contribu- 
tions to missions, 95%, as compared 
with 28%. It appears that Los 
Angeles County (including Los 
Angeles City), far surpasses the rest 
of the state in all directions, but the 
city of Los Angeles falls below con- 
siderably in its per capita gifts to 
missious and in its percentage of 
increase in the decade. 


The following denominations in 


Southern California contributed in: 


1914 more than $5 00 per member 
to missions:—Baptist, $5.75; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, $5.11; Nazarene, 
$7.32; Presbyterian, $6.24; Re- 
formed Presbyterian, $12.78; United 
Presbyterian, $8.35; Seventh Day 
Adventist, $15.50. 


If the Congregationalists of South- 
ern California contributed $5 00 per 
member for missions, we should 
have $85,000.00 to be distributed 
among our seven societies. That 
would mean $27,000 for Home 


Missions, instead of $14,500, which 
we received last year. Can we not 
do as well as the other denomina- 
tions mentioned, and raise at least 
$5.00 a year per capita for misstons? 
We can, if we will! 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 
The Outlook in Turkey 

It is full of hope. Every mission- 
ary is sure that the eighty years of 
splendid constructive work of the 
American Board will not be lost, 
Every missionary who could do so 
has ‘‘stayed by the stuff’’ caring 
for the Board’s property and serving 
in all possible ways. Many of the 
schools are in operation though 
with a small number of students. 

Every missionary compelled to 
leave the country is eagerly waiting 
for the day when he can return and 
take up the new and, as they believe, 
larger work which will open when: 
the war is over. Itis the profound 
conviction of these missionaries that 
the new witness to the gospel given 
by the thousands who have faced 
and suffered martyrdom has im- 
pressed the Turkish people as noth- 
else has done or could do and that 
a new era of Christian conquest will 
soon open in the Turkish Empire. 
Their expectation is based upon the 
experience of the past. Every per- 
secution has been the prelude of a 
new victory. Their expectancy of 
a rapid advance of the gospel among 
the Moslems is based also upon the 
facts of progress made in recent 
years. The doors are opening. 
The walls of separation, of prejudice 
and hostility are crumbling. The 
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hundreds of Moslem students in 
Christian schools, the thousands of 
Christian Scriptures being eagerly 
read by Moslems, the impress of 
western ideas and world life upon 
Moslem leaders together with the 
loss of political power are all signs 
of promise. 

Crippled as the American Board 
will be by the loss of the yearly in- 
come of nearly $200,000 from the 
churches of Asia Minor we must in 
no degree allow this work to be 
weakened, or fail to take advantage 
of the unequaled opportunity which 
will soon open to us. The moment 
the fear of persecution is passed 
thousands of Armenians will return 
to their homes and the great task of 
rehabilitating these people and re- 
adjusting all our work will be upon 
us. This task and privilege will be 
wholly ours. The American Board 
and our Congregational people will 
have to do it, and will, generously 
and quickly. The spirit of heroism 
is in our churches as it is in the 
missionaries who represent us. 

HENRY H. KELSEY. 


American Missionary Association 


Report to 
Southern California Conference 


Hight Congregational missions 
for Japanese and five for Chinese in 
Southern California, a little work 
for Hindus and a large amount of 
general evangelistic work among 
the Japanese,—this has been the 
program of A.M. A. work in South- 
ern California for the past year. 

One of the Japanese churches, in 
Pasadena, has been supported joint- 


ly by Congregationalists, Friends, 
Baptists and Disciples, being a fed- 
eration of separate missions main- 
tained by Congregationalists and 
Friends. The Japanese Church at 
Santa Barbara receives no aid from 
the A. M.A. The Japanese Branch 
Church at Santa Ana receives its © 
entire grant of aid from the A.M.A. 
through the contribution of the 
American mother church. The 
Japanese mission in San Diego re- 
ceives half of its grant from the 
A.M.A. by a direct gift from the 
benevolence fund of tbe First 
Church. Los Angeles First, Los 
Angeles Vernon, Whittier, Pasa- 
dena First, Lake Avenue and Pil- 
grim, and the Riverside Church pay 
part of their A. M. A. offerings 
direct to the local Japanese mission, 
providing a varying share of the 
total A. M. A. grant in aid of that 
mission. 

The same is true of the Chinese 
missions or branch churches at Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa 
Barbara; the entire grant to the 
latter being raised locally, as the 
A.M. A. offering of the Santa 
Barbara church, and the First 
Church of Los Angeles and the First 
of San Diego giving about half of 
the cost of their Chinese branch 
churches, as a direct payment on 
their A. M. A. apportionment. 

Not till the beginning of this year 
did the A. M.A. formally take up 
the work at Mexicali and Bakers- 
field which had been carried on for 
some months by Dr. C. R. Hager. 
A night school for Chinese has been 
maintained for some time in Mexi- 
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cali just across the California line in 
Mexico, and some visits have been 
made among the large Chinese 
population in the lower Imperial 
Valley contiguous to’: Mexicali. Dr. 
Hager has also carried on a Sunday 
School for Hindus at Claremont 
which has reached and influenced 
many. 

The San Diego missions for 
Chinese and Japanese have been 
prosperous under wise and energetic 
leadership. The teacher of the 
Chinese mission has ‘‘carried the 
war into Africa’’ by establishing a 
new Sunday School for Chinese in 
a hall granted for the purpose by 
the Chinese community. 

The Pasadena Japanese Mission 
has had a good year under an able 
pastor and an unusually faithful 
body of volunteer 
counselors, 

Our mission at Santa Ana, which 
has been without a pastor for several 
months, has now found a man who 
promises to be a very effective 
worker, Mr. Banno, recently come 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 


Our Mr. Fukushima at Monte- 
bello is doing fine work in his new 
field. The property of this mission 
has been secured by very generous 
donations from the Whittier Church 
and certain individuals; and will be 
formally turned over to the A, M. 
A, to hold in trust for Japanese 
work in a special dedicatory service 
to be held this spring. 


teachers and 


Mr. Tajima at Riverside, who 
was ordained recently, has made a 
great success of his work. A move- 
ment toward federation of the 


Methodist and Congregational work 
for Japanese at Riverside has been 
earnestly proposed by many of the 
Japanese and Americans, and will, 
I hope, be carried through. 


The missions in Los Angeles, 
Bethlehem Japanese and First 
Japanese Branch, and the First 
Chinese Branch, with which Mrs. 
Findlay has worked so long, have 
made definite growth and progress 
during the year. The Japanese 
missions have reaped splendid har- 
vests from the great evangelistic 
campaign of last winter. As a re- 
sult of this campaign eleven hundred 
Japanese in California signed cards 
expressing their desire to learn 
Christianity. Bethlehem Japanese 
Church has been greatly helped by 
the new relation established with 
Los Angeles Vernon Ave. Church. 


In all the missions there has been 
splendid service rendered by the 
American and Oriental workers. 
All persons employed on salary in 
these missions are now recognized 
as missionaries of the A. M. A. and 
so reported in its Annual Report. 
In practically all the missions the 
work is greatly helped by the gen- 
erous loyalty of volunteer teachers 


and the committees in charge of the 
various missions who give so much 
time and attention to local details 
of administration. 

The total cost of the work for: 
Orientals in Southern California 
for 1916 will be about $8300. In 
1915 churches and individuals of 
this Conference contributed $6640 


‘to the American Missionary Associa- 


tion for all purposes in its various 
fields. All that is given in South- 
ern California for Oriental work as 
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well as for the general work of the 
Association is now reported without 
distinction in our Annual Report. 
The Southern California W. H. M. 
U., in addition to their generous 
giving for the work for Chinese 
Women under Mrs. Findlay and 
their large share in the support of 
other Oriental work have taken a 
very great interest in the work for 
the Piute Indians at Fort Bidwell, 
Modoc Co., under Rev. H. M. Bow- 
man, and are providing a consider- 
able part of his salary. 


It would require a contribution 
of only fifty cents from each mem- 
ber of the Congregational churches 
of Southern California to provide 
the entire cost of A. M. A. work in 
the Conference and to achieve sup- 
port in this brauch of home mis- 
sions as well as in the aid and de- 
velopment of American churches. 
This could be done without any 
failure in the support of any other 
missionary interest if each member 
average only $4.50 per annum for 
missions. Surely this is an easily 
attainable goal for the churches the 
coming year. 

GEO. W. HINMAN 
DISTRICT SECRETARY 


Congregational Church Building 
Society 
Report for Southern California 
1 


1. Work last fiscal year: 
A. Churches aided— 


Grant Loan 


'L.A., Park $1500 $1500 


“‘Colegrove 1250 1250 

“Berean 1250 1250 

L.A., Mesa 600 600 

“Providence 750 750 

Venice 2500 2500 
$7850 $7850 $15700 

B. Returns— 

Offerings - - $2251.82 


(App’rt’nm’t $5143.68) 
Church Loans Refunded 2554.00 


on 


Li 


bo 


fk 


Parsonage Loans Refunded 457.40 


Miscellaneous - 178.00 
$5441.22 
Work thus far in 1916: 
A. Churches voted aid— 
Calipatria - - $500 


B. Applications pending— 
La Jolla $1250 $1250 
S. Ber’d’o Ist 4000 4000 


$5250 $5250 $10500 


C. Parsonage aid voted— 
TAGs bl yam oth - 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Churches contributing, 84. Of 
these, 21 not aided by C. C. B.S. 
Meeting the apportionment, 14; 
exceeding it, 12. Aided churches 
pledged to an offering and failing, 
15; some of the latter having 
since made good. 

Offerings, 48% of apportion- 
ment. Total returns to all causes, 
79% of apportionment — Home 
Missions 78%, Foreign Missions 
96%, A. M. A. 97%. Why the 
great difference? Is Church Build- 
ing less important? Is our Build- 
ing Society failing to respond to 
Southern California appeals? 
Look at work in 1915—$€7850 in- 
vested from Grant Fund; $2251.82 
contributed by the 14558 resident 
members—an average of ld cents, 
one cent and a quarter per month 
—a trifle over four-tenths of a mill 
per day. 

Churches built, 6—all but one 
in the city, that suburban—all 
save one first buildings, Los An- 
geles Park in new location with 
outlook improved by modern 
structure. Each received grant 
and loan, emphasizing importance 
of two kinds of help. All! belong 
to English-speaking congrega- 
tions. 


$2500 


SUGGESTIONS, 
Guard against overbuilding. 
Better crowded houses than empty 
pews. 
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2. Study beauty as well as utility. 
Make the house of the LORD an 
Ornament to the community as 
well as the center of the finest 
activities for God and humanity. 
To this end note new structures 
as illustrated in Church Building 
Annual or American Missionary. 
Unfortunately the C.C. B S. has 
no book of plans, but Morris H. 
Vail, of Dixon, Illinois, has— 
obtainable at small expense. 

3. So far as possible avoid debt. 
More difficult to return than to 
borrow. If the church is still on 
the Home Mission Board, better 
expend a little less and be satis- 
fied with grant only. 


4. Church Building enterprises 
are the embodiments of fraternal 
co-operation. Offerings cannot 
be too liberal to meet the needs 
of ever-developing Southern Cali- 
fornia. Loans cannot be too 
promptly returned if others under 
the stress of church erection are 
not to be hindered in their proj- 
ects. How would you like a 
debt-raising campaign? Some 
churches are trying them with 
success. 


5. Remember, personal gifts are 
not excluded, even though the 
churches are increasing their 
contributions. However great 
the latter, the loan funds are not 
thereby augmented. 


The Parsonage Fund needs $125000. 
he Church Toany “*! 250000. 


Some are sending gifts for imme- 
diate use—some are asking an 
annuity upon theirs, others are 
writing them in their wills. A loyal 
Presbyterian gave his Church Erec- 
tion Board over one million dollars. 
Where is the devoted Congrega- 
tionalist who will thus favor the 
C. C. B.S.? Once realized we may 
have money for first work—the cry- 
ing need in Church Building oper- 


ations ! H. H. WIKOFF, 
FIELD SEc'y, PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


Church Progress *° Pastoral Changes 
Among the many churches which 
in the past few months have 
welcomed new pastors may be noted 
the following: 

Rev. A. B. Peebles to San Diego 
Circuit; Rev. J. C. Hall to Barstow; 
Rev. T. J. Brown supplies Buena 
Park; Rev. C. W. Huntington serves 
Claremont in the year’s absence of 
Dr. Henry Kingman; Rev. C. N. 
Queen to Calexico; Rev.J.B.Toomay 
to care for San Ysidro in combina- 
tion with Chula Vista; Rev. L. A. 
Goddard to Escondido; Rev. B. F. 
Boller to Graham. 

The following pastors have recent- 
ly come to Los Angeles: Rev. James 
Enman to Kast; Rev. William Hares- 
nape to West End; Rev. George A. 
Andrews to Plymouth; Dr. J. H. 
Williams asacting pastor at Messiah; 
Rev. J. H. Cooper to Bethany; Rev. 
E. E. Lightner to Lincoln Memorial. 

Others of our churches are newly 
led by: Rev. George Plumstead 
at Moreno; Rev. Ralph B. Larkin 
in second pastorate at Ontario; Rev. 
R. B. Dunlap at Palms; Rev. W. 
O. Wark at Pomona; Rev. A. 
Drahms at Rincon; Rev. P. H. 
Ralph at Rosedale in connection 
with Bear Mountain, Rev. J. Spen- 
cer Voorhees at La Jolla; Rev. H. 
FE: Hunt at Ocean Beach; Rev. 
George Kitzmiller at Villa Park; 
and Rev. I. L. Oakes at Wasco. 

Such is changeable California! 

A new building encourages the 
Hawthorne Church, and Mt. Holly- 
wood rejoices in its new parish 
house. Other new buildings are 
contemplated at San Bernardino 
First and at Calexico. Of unusual 
moment is the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. J. M. Schaefle at 
Pico Heights, Los Angeles, April 
9th. No other Congregational min- 
ister in Southern California has 
served one church so long, and on all 
the Coast only one pastor can equal 
the record. CHESTER FERRIS. 
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The Congregational Church Extension Society of Los Angeles 


THEN 
THREE YEARS AGO the Society was 


in debt $2,000.00 for two lots on 
Sixty-first Street; 


THREE YEARS AGO the Berean 
Church worshipped in Campbell’s 
Hall; 


THREE YEARS AGo the Angeles 
Mesa Church worshipped in a 
store-room; 


THREE YEARS AGO the Lincoln 
_ Memorial Church worshipped in 
a hall; 


THREE YEARS AGO the Providence 
Church was non-existent as a 
Congregational Church; 


THREE YEARS AGO Park Church 
worshipped in an old building on 
Temple Street; 


THREE YEARS AGO Garvanza 
Church was inadequately housed; 


 ‘Turer Vuars Aco the Mt. Holly- 
wood Church worshipped in an 
unsatisfactory bungalow; 


TuReE YEARS Aco Brea Church 
worshipped in a store room; 


THREE YEARS AGO Venice Church 
worshipped in the High School 
auditorium; 

THREE YEARS AGO Hawthorne 
Church worshipped in a small one 
room bungalow; 

THREE YEARS AGo_ the 
Church was deeply in debt; 


Grace 


AND 


NOW 

NOW it has an Investment Fund of 
$10,000 (represented by the non- 
income producing holdings of the 
Society which it is conserving for 
the churches. ) 

NOW it hasa beautiful and commo- 

dious house of worship, valued at 

$8,000, on 6lst St. near Moneta 

Ave., to which the Extension So- 

ciety contributed $1,500. 


NOW it has a neat and useful house 
of worship at the corner of 54th St. 
and 6th Ave., valued at $4,000, to 
which the Extension Society con- 
tributed $1,200. 

NOW it has a well-located and at- 
tractive house of worship on East: 
84th St. near Central Ave., valued 
at $2,500, owned by the Extension 
Society. 

NOW ithas a fine community house 
of worship, valued at $5000, to which 
the Extension Society contributed 
¢2,000 through two ofits Directors. 

NOW it has a beautiful house of 
worship at the corner of Douglass. 


and Bellevue Streets, valued at 
$15,000. 


NOW it has a modern, well-equipped 
building, the improvements cost- 
ing $5,000, towards which the Ex- 
tension Society contributed $200. 

NOW it owns a model Sunday 
School building, valued at $13,000, 
and plans for an auditorium cost- 
ing nearly as much. 

NOW it has a commodious, cen- 
trally located building, valued at 
$5,000. 

NOW it has a splendid house of 
worship, of which any city might 
be proud, valued at $18,000. 


NOW it is completing a house of 
worship valued at $5,000. 


NOW, owing to a gift of $400 from 
the Extension Society, the Church 
has a good building, valued at 
$3,000, practically free of debt. 
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In THREE YEARS, eight commu- 
nity churches have been organized 
in Los Angeles, with a membership 
of 600 and Sunday School enroll- 
ment of 1,000, worshipping in well- 
located and satisfactory buildings, 
with the exception of the Hollywood 
church, which is greatly in need 
of a site and building. In Los An- 
geles and vicinity ten church build- 
ings have been erected, represent- 
ing a property valuation of $80,000, 
towards which the Extension Soci- 
ety has given $6,000 in grants, and 
the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society has given $20,000 in 
grants and loans. 

The Society needs an Investment 
Fund of at least $25,000 and a Grant 
Fund of $10,000, to carry on the 
work that should be done this year. 
The Chicago City Missionary. Soci- 
ety has an Investment Fund of over 
$300,000 and has started a campaign 
to make it $500,000. A large 
amount of business has been done 
here on avery limited capital, but 
in order to continue the work prop- 
erly the capital of the Society must 
be increased. 

Close co-operation on the part of 
churches and pastors, more efficient 
co-ordination of their work, in- 
creased loyalty of all Congregation- 
alists to Christ and the church, a 
deeper missionary spirit which will 
help us to bear one another’s bur- 
dens,—all these are necessary to 
render efficient the work of this 
Society in extending the Kingdom. 


Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 

The Chicago office management 
of the Pilgrim Press has been re- 
organized. It is ready to give 
prompt attention to mail orders. 
This is our own Congregational 
business house and profits accrue to 
the field work of the Society. Shall 


we not turn our business that way ? 
If there have been disappointments 
in former years, try again. To do 
business with Chicago we shall neep 
to place our orders a month before 
the end of the quarter to give plenty 
of time, but that is not hard to do- 
Anything, by whomever published, 
can be had through Pilgrim Press, 
19 West Jackson St., Chicago. © 


Inquiries are received whether 
the mechanism of the Sunday School 
Society has been so changed as to 
affect the relation of the churches 
to the Society and its efficiency in 
the field work. No organic change 
has yet been made. Administra- 
tion and office are as they have been 
and when the change shall come 
about in compliance with the in- 
structions of the National Council 
no disturbance of the Sunday School 
field work is contemplated. 


Secretary Fisher set aside week- 
ends in February and March for 
conference with Sunday School 
workers in our churches. Engage- 
ments include Pasadena, First and 
Lake Ave.; Los Angeles, First and 


Pilgrim; Monrovia, Hawthorne, 
Paso Robles, Ontario and Santa 
Barbara. ‘Thus far in the series is 


discoverable a genuine desire to 
know a better way and todoit. In 
no two cases is the needful thing 
quitethesame. In every case there 
is a serious facing of the facts and 
an earnest purpose to improve, 
Nowhere has been heard the ultima- 
tum, ‘‘we never have,’’ but rather 
the inspiring earnest of success, 
‘‘we surely can.’’ If any churches 
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have problems in religious educa- 
tion the Secretary will be glad to 
advise. 


The following books are suggested: 


The Church School. Walter S. 
Athearn, $1.00. 


The best general treatment 
of the whole round of the church’s 
educational work. 

The Graded Sunday School in Prin- 
ciple and Practice. Meyer, 75c. 

An excellent exposition of the 
psychological basis and educational 
method used in the Graded Series; 
also helps over practical difficulties. 
Sunday School Experience. Tralle, 

60c. An excellent text book for a 
class beginning teacher training; 
modern, constructive, lighted up 
with plenty of illustrations from 
life. Contains four divisions: 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Manage- 
ment and Bible. Fifty lessons ar- 
ranged for class use. 


Our schools are having attention 
called to the place of training in 
worship. ‘This trained power to en- 
joy worship and the enrichment of 
being through such training have 
only lately been analyzed helpfully 
for the Sunday School worker. 
Almost the only book of the kind 
is Prof. Hugh Hartshorne’s ‘‘Man- 
ual for Training in Worship.”’ 
($1.00, Scribner’s Sons). Super- 
intendents who want to see how 
much is possible through judicious 
use of the worship period in the 
Sunday School and to understand 
the personal and material elements 
involved cannot do better than pro- 
cure this book. 


Speaking of worship, one thinks 
of hymn books. One of our de- 
nominational papers recently adver- 
tised a hymn book with superlative 
adjectives of praise; the paper being 
agent for it. Examination of a 
sample copy showed a book below 
par in manufacture and particularly 
in grade of hymns andtunes. There 
are standards of musical excellence. 
It is not a matter of each one’s first | 
liking. There ave standards of 
poetic excellence by which one’s 
own tastes are tried, as truly as is 
the stuff that goes to print. By 
such sound standards of good music 
and good poetry let us alwayschoose 
hymn books for the church and 
especially for the Sunday School, for 
in the School tastes are in the 
making, and there is an enduring 
advantage with sound and educated 
taste. Try therefore for a book of 
high quality, published usually by 
either the denominational house or 
a firm of high repute. These are 
very good: ‘‘Worship and Song,”’ 
40c, Pilgrim Press, with seventy 
pages of well planned worship ser- 
vices; ‘‘Worship and Service for the 
Sunday School,’’ 30c, The Century 
Co., New York; ‘‘Alleluia,’’ 30c, 
WestminsterPress. Asa general rule 
teach children only hymns worth 
committing to memory as poems. 


MILES B. FISHER. 


FORWARD! 


In order to make the present year 
a success and to get the results from 
it that we should, it is necessary 
that we utilize all our resources. 
Our resources consist of the member- 
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ship of our churches and their loy- 
alty and enthusiasm. 

We cannot any more afford to let 
from one-half to two-thirds of our 
membership manifest no interest in 
our work or its support than could 
a farmer allow the same proportion 
of his fields to lie neglected and grow 
up to weeds. 

The story the Rev. George Irving 
used to tell so effectively six years 
ago seems just as appropriate today. 
In one of the campaigns England 
was engaged in years ago, a critical 
emergency confronted the command- 
ing General. It was necessary that 
a detail of men be sent on a danger- 
ous mission; so hazardous was the 
task that it was practically certain 
that none of those going would 
return alive. The General called 
on the Colonel of the Scotch Grays 
to furnish the detail of men. Not 
desiring to order the men to their 
death by personally selecting them, 
he called for volunteers. The men 
were drawn up in line and the case 
was stated tothem. He said that 
at the command, ‘‘Forward!”’ those 
desiring to volunteer should advance 
one step forward. Not desiring to 
appear to select a man by looking 
at him, he turned his face and gave 
the command, ‘‘Forward!’’ When 
he again turned his head, the line 
was unbroken. 

Chagrined at the result, he said: 
‘Can it be that in the Scotch Grays 
there are no men who will volunteer 
for this service? Now, once more!’’ 
Again when he faced the men there 
was an unbroken line. The lieuten- 
ant saluting said: ‘‘Colonel, each time 
the whole line stepped forward !’’ 

Let us at this time step forward 
as one man. It is the King’s busi- 
ness and is urgent. 

FRED M, WILCOX. 


RALLYING THE FORCES 


Is Congregationalism in Southern 
California having its proper place 
in the religious activities of the 
church that are making for the 
reign of Jesus Christ on this earth? 

This query has been suggested to 
the minds of many of our church 
people, particularly by the facts and 
figures placed before us during the 
Laymen’s Missionary Convention 
in Los Angeles. Few, if any of us 
have found a satisfactory reply. 
Then the inevitable query: “‘What 
are we going to do about it?” 

I wish that the Conference Meet- 
ing at Long Beach might be made 
the occasion for a most serious and 
prayerful consideration of the im-_ 
portant question. The determining 
factor are the Laymen. Our min- 
isters are ready and eager to lead in 
a forward movement. How anxious 
and eager are we that the dynamic 
forces of the Congregational 
Churches in Southern California 
shall attain to greater effectiveness? 
I can think of no better way to 
crystallize this thought and desire 
into vital and effective momentum 
than by bringing together at the 
Annual Meeting a large repre- 
sentation of the forceful member- 
ship of our churches. 


A willingness on the part of busy 
men and women to lay aside social 
and business matters for a few days 
to consider the Master’s Business 
will aid mightily in the attainment, 
Will you aid in this attainment by 
your prayers, your thoughtful con- 
sideration and the inspiration of 
your presence at the Conference at 
Long Beach, May 8-9-10? 

EDWIN F. HAHN. 


ANAL 
The Congregational Church Building Society 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Lucien C. WARNER, LL. D. - PRESIDENT 
Cuas. H. RICHARDS, D. D. - SECRETARY 
CHAS. H. BAKER - ‘TREASURER 
MIOSIN THE ERECTION. OF CHURCHES AND 
PARSONAGES 


More than yooo of former in the Untted States, of the latter 
nearly 1200 


Eighty-one Houses of Worship 
in Southern California 


eee | Pee Dr SOR LC. T. 
Rev. H. H. Wikorr, Field Secretary 
417 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 


GONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL’° PUBLISHING SOE 


REV. CLARENCE F. SWIFT, D. D., President 
REV. WILLIAM EWING, D. D., General Secretary 
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(Use Treasurer's full name for remittances to Sunday School and Publishing Society. ) 


REV. MILES B. FISHER 
Missionary Superintendent for California Educational Secretary for the Pacific Coast 
417 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


REV. H. P. CASE 


Missionary for Southern California 
; 226 NORTH RAMPART BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
} 


REV. H. ELLSWORTH SMITH 


Joint Missionary for Southern California 
5341 THIRD AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 


For Supplies send to 19 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. The San Francisco 


office is not a depository, but carries a limited stock for fitting out new schools and 
for emergencies. 
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Do you want your money or some of it to be used eventually 
for the highest type of Christian Work ? 


A’ CONDITIONAL GIFT 
‘tothe AMERICAN BOARD 


will insure such. use and will also bring to you, or some 
other beneficiary named by you, during life, an assured 
income. 


Forty-seven new Conditional Gifts were received 
last year. The total. of Conditional Gifts now 
held from living donors is about $1,000,000. 


Write for additional information and pamphlet describing the plan, 
stating age of life beneficiary, to FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer, 
A.B. C.F. M., 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


% 


PUBLIC APPROVAL | 


OF THE WORK OF THE 


‘American Missionary Association 


1S SHOWN BY THE AWARDS OF THE . 


Panama Pacific International Exposition 


TWO SILVER MEDALS 
And by the action of the 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


Approving the present status of our work, 


r Work for Eskimo in Alaska. 
Vor IN ALOR ; Work for Orientals and Natives in Hawaii. 
Thirteen Missions and Churches for Japanese and Work for Indians in Nebraska, Montana, North 
general evangelistic work. and South Dakota. 
Ten Miss: d Charches for Chi Work for White Mountaineers in Alabama, = 
en Wviissions an CE Ron aan oes gia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 


Supplementary Day Schools for Ghinese and Jap- © Work for Negroes in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 


i Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Dis- 
ntl Srl tas trict of Golainlie) Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Work for Chinese Women in the Homes. South Carolina, Virginia. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
REV. GEO. W. HINMAN, Dist. Sec’y 
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